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Prrfatnrg T^att 

This report, undertaken at the invitation of the Civic As- 
sociation of Reading, is the result of a study of some of the 
problems connected with the growth of the city. It is illus- 
trated with photographs, and some of its more important 
recommendations are enforced by simple plans and sketches. 
The purpose of these drawings, however, should not be mis- 
understood. While their practicability in general has been 
tested, they are not offered as final plans that can be executed 
without additional study; nor is it expected that all of the 
recommendations will be carried out at one time. Some 
demand early action: others can wait. But the economy 
to be secured by the early acquisition of land for playgrounds, 
parks, etc., should not be lost sight of, and it should be re- 
membered that the purchase of land is an investment that 
justifies the issue of bonds. The recommendations taken to- 
gether form a general programme of city making which is 
respectfully submitted for the consideration of the people 
and their representatives in the City Government. The 
execution of the plans will depend naturally upon a number 
of local factors and upon the availability of the funds. 

My thanks are due to Mr. John H. Keppelman, Mr. H. J. 
Potts, and the other officers of the Civic Association, to the 
members of the Executive Committee, especially its Chairman, 
Mr. J. H. Sternbergh, and to the citizens of Reading who 
co-operated in the preparation of the report. Acknowledg- 
ment should also be made to Mr. T. W. Sears for assistance 

^with the best of the photographic illustrations. 
In conclusion, I wish to congratulate the people of Reading 
hon this attempt to forecast the future requirements of the 
city and to provide for those requirements by a consistent plan 
of action. City planning does not mean extravagant ex- 
penditure. On the*' eolrtrary* it •means. *a 'saving of the great 
waste due to hap-hazard i»nd short-sighted procedure and 
ill-considered plans. . ' : * C • \' 

-• JOHX NOLEN. 

^ Cambridge, Mass., October, 190^. ..,.,'. •; 
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THE CITY OF READING 



Qlt;^ MtdixBfitnBBbltMBB of City pianmng 

Good planning for cities and closely built towns and villages 
is not primarily a matter of aesthetics , but of economi<:s. The 
main object is to prevent or remedy the physical and moral evils 
and losses which accompany congestion of population. To effect 
this object it is necessary to prevent the corruption of the air the 
people breathe night and day, of the water they drink, and of the 
foods they eat; and to this end well-ventilated dwellings, shops, 
and factories, a pure and ahuyidant water supply and a safe 
sewage disposal, and rapid transportation and prompt delivery 
for foods are all indispensable. There must also be provided 
rapid transportation for passengers and all sorts of goods into 
and out of the city, else the population will not be spread over a 
sufficient area, and the industries which support the people will 
not be carried on advantageously. 

The laying out of tnosi American cities has been casual and 
thoughtless of future needs. The commoji rectangular lay-out, 
without any well-considered diagonals, causes a great daily waste 
of human and animal labor and of fuel; while high buildings, 
narrow streets, and lack of open spaces make it impossible to 
keep the cities well aired and well sunned. To improve or reform 
the lay-out of most American cities is, therefore, a great public 
needy not only for beauty's sake, but for the sake of the health, 
efficiency, and happiness of their people. 

Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Universitj- . 
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I. ^amt OlontroUing OIottbtttottB 

The city of Reading, Penn., is old, having cele- 
brated in 1898 its sesqui-centennial. It did not, 
however, grow casually without direction, like so 
many old towns, but was definitely planned in the 
beginning, and its present plan is merely a mechani- 
cal extension of the original. The first "Town 
Plan'' of Reading was made in 1748 by Nicholas 
Scull, the surveyor-general of Thomas and Richard 
Penn, who were the sons of William Penn. That 
plan (which is reproduced in this report) has a 
striking similarity to William Penn's plan for Phila- 
delphia. It provided for tAvo main streets of extra 
width at right angles to each other, a central square, 
and a location of some distinction for the Court 
House, the only public building at the time, and for 
the markets. The unyielding and ugly rectangular 
system of streets which is so characteristic of Phila- 
delphia was reproduced at Reading, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, while the site of Philadelphia is 
comparatively flat, that of Reading is hilly with 
surroundings that warrant the term mountainous. 
But the admirable feature of open green squares at 
regular intervals which Penn provided for Phila- 
delphia is altogether lacking in the plan for Reading. 
Indeed, town planning as practised by William 
Penn and his sons was not of a high order of merit. 
It took no account of natural features, of topography, 

[1] 
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SOME CONTROLLING CONDITIONS 

of grades. It provided no diagonal streets, nor did 
it manifest any of the foresight shown by the 
Washington-L'Enfant plans for the National Capi- 
tal, which covered sixteen miles in area and pro- 
vided for a population of 800,000 at a time when 
Washington had less than 5,000 and the United 
States only 5,600,000. To-day Washington has a 
population of nearly 300,000. 

The original plan for a town in this country is 
important, not only because the part first laid out 
and settled is apt to remain the centre of the larger 
city, but also because so far we have shown so little 
capacity to break away from the method of plan- 
ning streets and blocks which is first inaugurated, 
whatever that method may happen to be. There is 
a great diflPerence in the United States between the 
street plans for one city and another, but much less 
difference between the method of street arrangement 
of the same city as applied a century apart. There 
seems to be a sort of fatalism in American cities 
which compels them to follow mechanically a system 
once inaugurated. 

It is not necessary in this report to review the 
history of Reading, except as it throws light on our 
problem of planning intelligently and providing 
adequately for the years to come. The city of the 
future will be definitely related at many points to 
the past and the present, and a practical and suc- 
cessful plan, while providing for definite reforms, 
will take account of past experiences and of those 
physical, social, and economic conditions which 
should regulate and control sound city development. 

[31 
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SOME CONTROLLING CONDITIONS 

Reading is but fifty-eight miles north of Philadel- 
phia, and less than that east of Harrisburg. The 
city stretches from the Schuylkill River, which 
forms its western boundary, to the slopes of Mount 
Penn, which rise abruptly to a height of 1,140 feet. 
On the south Neversink Mountain forms a natural 
boundary, while to the north a lovely country, 
almost without limit, offers itself for city settlement. 
Moreover, the Lebanon, or Tulpehocken Valley to 
the westward, across the Schuylkill River, has ad- 
vantages for suburban residences which have already 
been discovered. This territory, then, forming a 
circle about three miles in each direction from Penn 
Square, is the natural site of the rapidly expanding 
city. Beyond this circle there is a more rolling 
country of farms and woodland, well watered by 
rivers and creeks and surrounded by impressive 
hills and mountains. These are the main features 
of the physical environment. 

The city itself, as has been said already, has a 
monotonous gridiron street plan, relieved in the 
outlying parts, however, by diagonal country roads 
which it will be the part of wisdom to preserve and 
widen before it is too late. Considering modern 
demands, the streets are narrow, rarely exceeding 
sixty feet, and often falling to fifty or even forty. 
A system of ten-foot alleys, of doubtful value, 
covers the entire city. The buildings, both stores 
and houses, are built without set-back, almost 
invariably in solid blocks and usually of brick. 
Railroads, residence sections, retail business, and 
manufacturing establishments are almost hopelessly 

[5] 



REPLANNING THE CITY OF READING 

mixed up witli one another, to the disadvantage of 
all. There is no homogeneity of neighborhoods, no 
protection of any class, nothing corresponding with 
the "zone system" of (ierniany, or even the un- 
official separation which has accidentally fixed itself 
upon many of our American cities. 




The RAiiJtOAD APPROACH to Hannover 

with either the philadelphia & reading or 
Pennsylvania approaches in Reading. 

So much, in brief, for the principal physical con- 
ditions. The social conditions are likewise impor- 
tant. At present the city has a population of very 
nearly a hundred thousand. Including the suburbs 
not yet incoiporated, it exceeds a hundred thousand. 
When Reading became a city in 1847, it had but 
twelve thousand. In the decade from 1840-50 the 
[6] 
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SOME CONTROLLING CONDITIONS 

population increased 87 per cent., and in the first 
fifty years of its municipal history the increase 
was 500 per cent. At the same rate, what would 
the population be in 1948, the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding, and what is being done to 
provide for it? A large percentage of this popula- 
tion is now, and always has been, German or of 
German descent, — industrious, frugal, home-loving, 
and devoted to the best interests of the com- 
munity. 

But the economic factors rather than the physical 
and social ones will probably continue in the future, 
as in the past, to control the development of Read- 
ing. It is, above all, an industrial city, and happily 
situated for industrial supremacy, with proximity to 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania and unsurpassed 
facilities for transportation. It depends upon no 
one industrv. Furnaces, crane and hoist works, art 
metal goods, iron and steel mills, foundry and 
machine shops, automobile, motor cycle, structural 
iron, wrought-iron pipe and wagon works, steel 
frames for automobiles, planing mills, children's 
shoes, gloves, dye works, hat factories, woollen, 
cotton, silk, and paper mills, breweries, tanneries, 
hardware manufactories, hosiery mills, and the great 
shops and yards of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway, — these and many others constitute a reli- 
able base for permanent industrial prosperity. The 
tube works, next to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, are the largest in the country, comprising eight 
mills capable of producing 125,000 tons of tubular 
goods annually. The twenty-three hosiery mills turn 

[7] 
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SOME CONTROLLING CONDITIONS 

out 44,000,000 pairs of stockings per year; the 
tobacco factories, numbering over a hundred have 
an annual output exceeding 120,000,000 cigars; 
over 8,000,000 pounds of candy are manufactured 
here annually; and the shops and transportation 
department of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Company employ over 4,200 men, representing 
fifty different occupations and a yearly distribution 
of wages exceeding three million dollars. 

These are some of the general considerations — 
physical, social, and economic — that the city plan- 
ner, the Local Committee of the Civic Association, 
and the main body of the people of Reading must 
constantly bear in mind. They constitute the 
fundamental factors. Thev are influences of far- 
reaching importance. They affect all plans and pro- 
posals that may be presented for the convenience, 
health, and refreshment of the population. 



[9] 



II. U^l^t CUttg flan 

The main features of the City Plan — Penn 
Square, Public Buildings, Boulevards, Playgrounds, 
Parks, Housing — will be presented definitely and 
in some detail in the subsequent chapters. It is 
my purpose here to refer merely to some general 
features of Reading's city plan, and to touch upon 
a few incidental matters that do not properly 
belong to any one of the main subjects mentioned 
above. 

More thought should be given to the location, 
width, and treatment of streets, and to the size of 
blocks, which, of course, would be determined by 
the location of the streets. Each street has a pur- 
pose or a number of purposes to serve, and it should 
be laid out with as strict a regard as possible to 
those purposes. It will not be feasible in all cases 
to foresee accuratelv the future uses of all streets, 
but careful study and a regard for public interests 
will be the means of avoiding at least some of the 
more serious mistakes. Innumerable illustrations of 
wrong methods of street arrangement can be found 
in Reading, and their lessons should not be lost. 
But, in the opinion of the most progressive business 
men of the city, it is not advisable to try to change 
or widen streets in the densely built up section, and 
in this opinion I reluctantly concur. It is advisable, 
however, to make the best possible adjustment of 

[10] 
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REPLANNING THE CITY OF READING 

Why, then, should Reading consent to continue this 
unquestionable nuisance? Other obstructions on 
important business streets, Peun Street and Fifth 
Street especially, should likewise be removed. On 
these streets and a few others the foot-ways have 
long been inadequate for the demands made upon 
them, and yet steps and railings and areas occupy, 




ILLUSTRATION OF A TIIOHOl'ttllFAHK 17ii FEET 
WIDE. A MODEL FOR ScHUVLklLL AvENUE AND 
OTHER IMPORTANT D1AGONAI.S RUNNING 

in some cases, from one-fourth to one-third of the 
sidewalks. 

It is not easy to advise against the planting of 
street trees, harder still to advocate the removal of 
established ones. And yet in Reading the sidewalks 
are so narrow and the space between the curb and 
the buildings so small that street trees are in many 
cases objectionable. Of course there are some 



THE CITY PLAN 

exceptions to this statement, especially in the newer 
sections where some buildings have a small set- 
back. I believe it would be advantageous in the 
residence streets, where there is little or no through 
travel to provide for, to narrow both the roadway 
and the sidewalk, and thus secure a planting strip 




of from six to eight feet in width on one or both 
sides of the street, and at a sufficient distance from 
the dwellings to permit of attractive tree growth.* 
Next to poles and wires, the greatest nuisance in 
Reading is smoke, and reasonable methods of abat- 
ing it should be carefully considered by the Civic 

* See Plan p. 16. 
[131 



REPLANNING THE CITY OF READING 

Association and the City Council. No one ques- 
tions the bad effects of smoke. It ruins some of gup 
most valuable possessions, both indoors and out, and 
is a serious menace to health. Dr. John W. Wain- 
wright, in an article on bituminous coal smoke in 
a recent number of the Medical Record, says: "' With- 
out doubt the existence of a smoky atmosphere has 




A CURVED STKEET FOUAIWING TUK roNTO 
KIND CALLED FOR BV THE TOPCXiRAPl 

Of Readimj. 



a direct influence in increasing mortality. This 
statement is well worthy of consideration, and 
should claim the immediate attention of our public 
health officials. One effect of a smoky atmosphere, 
even worse than breathing It, is found in its indirect 
effect in causing people to keep their windows 
closed, and so breathe a more vitiated atmosphere 
within, for it has been recognized for some time that 

[14] 



THE CITY PLAN 

one of the conditions most favorable to consumption 
is to be found in defective ventilation, the breathing 
over and over the same foul air. Another effect not 
to be lost siglit of is that the presence of soot in the 
atmosphere shuts off and obscures sunlight, which 
is so important to a healthy life. The eyes are sub- 
jected to a continuous overstrain, bringing on head- 
aches and a whole train of nervous diseases." 




1 BTKEET CUT IN Reading, 



Much of the smoke in Reading, as elsewhere, is 
quite unnecessary, and means, moreover, a waste of 
coal. The remedy in the great majority of cases is 
better firing. Beyond doubt it has been demon- 
strated that more intelligent methods of stoking 
will save one-fifth the cost of coal and reduce the 
smoke one-third or more. Smoke abatement is no 
mere theory. European countries, especially Ger- 
many, can teach us much in this, as in other matters. 
[15 1 
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Proposed rearrangement of some of the 50 and 60 foot residence streets 
OF Reading. The space for trees is secured bt narrowing the road> 
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THE CITY PLAN 

The great city of Berlin, a veritable hive of industry, 
is clean, well-kept, and practically free from any 
serious plague of smoke. 

Many American cities have adopted ordinances 
which permit the discharge of dense smoke only for 
a specified period, others declare it a nuisance, 
while still others prohibit the emission of any dense 
smoke whatever. Among the cities which have un- 
dertaken to regulate and control the smoke nuisance 
may be mentioned Detroit, Washington, D.C., St. 
Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis, New York, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Spring- 
field, Mass., Dayton, and Philadelphia. The pith 
of the ordinances which they have adopted is given 
in the appendix of this report.* 

Are there not good and sufficient reasons why 
smoke regulation should be applied to Reading? 
Its proximity to the anthracite coal regions would 
justify the city in stringently restricting the use of 
bituminous coal, and the fact that many industrial 
establishments are located in or near to important 
retail business and residence sections makes firm 
regulation more necessary than usual. 

The territory included at present within the 
limits of Reading is altogether inadequate for the 
future city. Indeed, much of the real population 
of the city is already settled beyond the legal limits, 
and no far-reaching scheme of improvements — 

* The International Association for the Prevention of Smoke, 
which has furnished me with much information as to smoke abate- 
ment, is prepared to give any city the benefit of its experience and 
advice. The secretary is R. C. Harris, Toronto, Canada. 

[17] 



REPLANNING THE CITY OF READING 

roads, car-service, bridges, parks, housing, etc. — is 
practicable without a unification of the area com- 
prising the actual city. Therefore, the annexation 
of such suburban settlements as Brookside, Oak- 
land, Millmont, Hyde Park, Mt. Penn, and West 
Reading, is inevitable. In 1748 the town plan 




Reading, showing the 



included 600 acres. In 18(i9, when the population 
was still small, it was extended to its present 
boundaries, covering 3,965 acres, and there it re- 
mains to-day, an area but one-third that of Hart- 
ford, Conn., for example, which has less popu- 
lation. The ordinary advantages of forming this 
population into one corporate body, with common 
[18 1 



THE CITY PLAN 

« 

interests, opportunities, and responsibilities, would 
be sufficient, it seems to me, to justify prompt 
action. But, in addition to the ordinary advan- 
tages, the city, by acting now, would secure the 
incalculable benefits of a better form of local gov- 
ernment, for a population of a hundred thousand 
or over would entitle Reading, in accordance with 
Pennsylvania law, to rank as a city of the second 
class. 



[19 1 
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Penn Square is Reading's most open opportunity. 
It stands to-day a bare, unfurnished, unattractive 
open space, blazing hot in summer, bleak and cold 
in winter. With but small expenditure and with- 
out interfering in any way with the needs of busi- 
ness (on the contrary, contributing to the promo- 
tion of business), it might easily be made one of the 
most convenient and beautiful city business cen- 
tres among municipalities of Reading's class. 

Penn Street is admirably located. It begins at 
the Schuylkill River, at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, and runs directly east to Penn's Common 
at the foot of Mt. Penn, — a distance of a little over 
a mile. From the Schuylkill River to Fourth 
Street and from Sixth Street to Penn's Common, 
it has a width of only 80 feet; but for the two long 
blocks from Fourth to Sixth Street it has a width 
of 160 feet, and at the intersection with Fifth 
Street, the main north and south artery of the city, 
the buildings are set back so as to form a fine public 
square 200 feet by 220 feet. Here, then, is an open 
space nearly 1,200 feet in length, with a minimum 
width of 160 feet and a maximum width of 220 feet, 
located at the very heart of the city and the natural 
centre for retail business, hotels, clubs, and theatres. 

What is the appearance of Penn Square to-day? 
Is it an attractive place .^ Far from it. It is merely 

[21] 
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a lost opportunity, or rather an unutilized oppor- 
tunity, for it is still possible to reclaim it. To-day 
Penn Square is as bare and unattractive and ill 
arranged as any open city square that I have ever 
seen. It offers much less convenience than it might, 
little comfort, and no beauty. The opinion, hon- 
estly held, that business needs all of this paved 
street for traffic, indicates an exaggerated notion 
of the traffic of Reading now or in the future, and 
an ignorance of how traffic is best provided for. 
Penn Square has a wider street pavement than any 
street in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, wider 
even than Unter den Linden, Berlin, or the Ring- 
strasse, Vienna, and would provide space at pres- 
ent for eighteen or twenty vehicles to drive abreast. 
This Square now offers no comfort — except good 
paving. The shelter of trees, nowhere else pos- 
sible in the business section of Reading, is here al- 
together lacking. There is no plash of fountain, 
no public comfort station, no trolley waiting-room, 
(although all or nearly all the cars cross the Square), 
no seat for a tired pedestrian. Nor is there the 
faintest suggestion of beauty. The Square has no 
ornament or attractive street fixture. On the con- 
trary, it is littered from one end to the other with 
poles and wires that seem sufficient in number and 
size to provide for the needs of a city with a popu- 
lation of a million. The individual buildings that 
line the two long sides of the Square or front upon 
its ends are, with few exceptions, commonplace, 
and together they form an architectural hodge- 
podge without harmony or merit. 

[22] 



PENN SQUARE AND THE CITY CENTRE 

And yet, let us remember, the space is still in 
Penn Square, and it is still possible to utilize it so 
that it will meet more conveniently than ever the 
needs of business, so that it will be the most com- 
fortable place in the city to shop or loiter in, and so 
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4 Streets, Reading, ab it ii 



that its beauty will win the pride of citizens and the 
admiration of strangers. 

As an illustration of the changes that I would 
recommend in Penn Square, I submit herewith a 
plan and two perspective sketches, one giving a 
general view of the proposed treatment, and the 
other a suggestion of the appearance of the Square 
at the intersection of Fifth and Penn Streets. This 
[2S] 
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plan provides for two 24-foot sidewalks, two 35- 
foot driveways, and a central Mall 42 feet wide. 
The central Mall would have an area 32 feet wide 
planted with trees, grass, and flowers, and two 5- 
foot sidewalks, thus adding what is most needed, — 
more room for pedestrians. It would, moreover, 
include suitable sites for public comfort stations,* 
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monuments, fountains, shelters, and seats. The 
central open square (200 feet by 220 feet) would not 
be encroached upon at all, — except perhaps with 
appropriate lighting fixtures and tiny isles of safety. 
An examination of the plan and sketches included 
in this report, or a study of the Square itself, will 
make these recommendations more definite. 

* Public comfort stations should also bv located in other sectiona 
of the city. 
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REPLANNING THE CITY OF READING 

The expense of executing this plan, or one some- 
what similar to it, would not be great. The city 
could well afford it because the return would be so 
large. But the property owners abutting on the 
Square would profit most, and might therefore be 
willing to contribute toward the improvements. It 
would pay them to help establish Penn Square as the 
permanent centre of the city, for there are natural 
forces quietly at work which will tend to shift the 
centre further north. In my opinion, a failure to 
make Penn Square more convenient and attractive 
will aid those forces, and contribute toward a city 
centre further out Fifth Street. From several 
points of view this result would be unfortunate, and 
yet under certain circumstances it would become 
desirable and almost inevitable. 



[28] 



IV. Horatton of l^vtbUt mih f^tml'VahUt 

The original public building in Reading stood in 
the centre of Penn Square, directly at the intersec- 
tion of Penn and Fifth Streets, then called Market 
and Callowhill Streets. It was the most central 
situation, and therefore the most convenient, and 
it was architecturally the finest possible location for 
a public building. On all sides it was open, with 
ample provision for light and air, and from every 
direction it could be seen to advantage. For nearly 
a hundred years (until 1841, I believe) this building 
served also as a City Hall. What a contrast the 
action of these early settlers offers to those who 
came later! No subsequent public or semi-public 
building has a situation that is really central; i.e., 
on Penn Square. No subsequent building has a site 
which is adequate, which provides light and air. 
No subsequent building has the marks of appropri- 
ate beauty in the structure itself nor in its setting. 
Civic buildings erected in Reading in more recent 
periods have been crowded on to minor streets and 
occupy relatively small lots. Commercial buildings 
have taken possession of one after another of the 
really advantageous situations, until at the present 
time no one thinks of a Penn Square site as a pos- 
sible one for a public purpose. 

The idea of grouping public buildings appears 

[29] 
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never to have been seriously considered in Reading. 
As a result, the Court House, the City Hall, the 
Post-office, and other public or semi-public edifices, 
are scattered about in different blocks. This is a 
mistake, for it is a gain in convenience to both the 
general public and officials to have such buildings 
brought together, and it is likewise a gain in the 




The City Hall, Reading. Is it a wobthy expres- 
sion OF THE CIVIC LIFE OF A CITY OF A 
HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE? 

attempt to secure impressive and appropriate archi- 
tectural effects. But Reading's opportunity is not 
yet closed. With the exception of the Post-office, it 
has no permanent public building, none adequate 
for the present demands upon it. The Court House 
is small and cramped, and must sooner or later be 
replaced. The City Hall, a three-story brick build- 
ing, constructed in 1870 at a cost of but $26,000, is 
[32] 



PUBLIC AND SEMI-PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

obviously unfit. The Public Library is in the same 
class, and, when hotels, club-houses, an art gallery, 
places of amusement, etc., are added, it becomes 
clear that the people of Reading have ahead of 
them an important constructive period, one which 
will aflford an opportunity to build in a way that is 
fitting for a city of wealth, size, and assured future. 




The Citt Hall or Cambridge. Mass.. i 
POPULATION AS Reading. This b 

OF A CITIZEN OF CaUBRIDGE. 

With Penn Square given over completely to com- 
mercial uses and the central section of the city 
built up solidly, it is difiicult to conceive of an at- 
tractive situation for a permanent group of public 
buildings. The best opportunity appears to me to 
be at Fifth and Washington Streets, but one block 
north of Penn Street. The Post-office is now located 
on the south-east comer of this intersection, and the 
[33] 
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Pbofosed arrangement around an open Plaza of the Citt Hall, Court 
House. Opera House, and Post-office of San Diego. Cal. 
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other corners are all occupied by small stores, 
which must soon be supplanted by larger and more 
modern structures. Private enterprise has already 




The Court House. Ki^adinu. Illusthatinc con- 

UESTION ANI> UNSlUHTI.INEtUt IN THE SUK- 
ROUNDINUH OF HUHLK: BUII-DINfiH. 

recognized the value of this situation, and secured 
the refusal of a large tract on the north-east corner, 
I'iO feet by 165 feet, for a modern fire-proof hotel. 
No city needs such a hostelry more than Heading, 
[36] 
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and the proposed eight-story hotel, with 200 sleeping- 
rooms and 100 bath-rooms, would, if built, be a 
lasting public benefit. Across from the Post-office 
is a suitable site for the new City Hall, and the 
fourth corner might be used for Public Library, 
Court House, Art Museum, Opera House, or some- 
thing else of general public service. 

The best alternative to Fifth and Washington 
Streets would be to go farther north on Fifth Street, 
the general direction of the city's growth, and pur- 
chase from two to four blocks for a civic centre. 
The advantages would be cheaper land and a possi- 
bility of a more open and more artistic grouping of 
buildings. Such a plan, however, would require 
the investment of a very large sum of capital; yet it 
might prove not only practicable, but profitable, as 
the Pennsylvania legislature passed a law in 1907* 
by which Pennsylvania cities are given power within 
certain limitations to condemn land for public pur- 
poses, and such lands as are not required for improve- 
ments may be resold, with or without restrictions 
concerning future use and occupation, so as to pro- 
tect public works and their environs. LTnder this 
law the Philadelphia Parkway from the City Hall to 
Fairmount Park is now being constructed. In its 
provisions this law corresponds in general with some 
other American States and with those of European 
countries. It should enable the City of Reading to 
provide not only more perfectly, but also at less 
expense for the public buildings, playgrounds, boule- 
vards, and parks that a modern nmnicipality requires. 

* See Appendix for full text of Act. 
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V. SoubtiarliiB attin iWairt Artfma at (Lmwi 

No street in Reading has a greater width than 80 
feet; and only four streets, Penn, Fifth, Thirteenth 
and Pricetown Road, have that width. Such pro- 
vision is a relic of a past era, and is altogether in- 
adeiquate for the demands of modern times with 
their electric cars, automobiles, and increased busi- 
ness. The importance of a first-rate system of 
transportation for the easy circulation of goods 
and people can scarcely be exaggerated. There is 
not a large city in the United States that has at 
present a first-rate system, and these cities are all 
more or less baflBed in their attempts now to secure 
one. In this matter Reading has a peculiar posi- 
tion and opportunity. While it is scarcely prac- 
ticable in many cases, on account of the cost, to 
change closely built up streets, it is perfectly prac- 
ticable to widen the extensions of the principal 
streets, to transform boldly several country roads 
into main diagonals, and to completely encircle the 
city with a broad circumferential parkway. Larger 
cities have not the same opportunity. Their size 
makes such changes too difficult and too costly. 
But the present-day Reading is but the nucleus of 
the future city, and by prompt action a system of 
main avenues, traffic streets and boulevards can be 
secured that will be of incalculable value to busi- 
ness interests, to persons living on the outskirts 

[39] 
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of the city, and to those who enjoy pleasure driving 
or motoring or the public parks which the city 
must soon establish. Therefore, after careful study 
of the local situation, I recommend that Penn Street, 
Spring Street, and Berks Street be looked upon as 




ItoULEVARD. Mt. PeNN, ReADINU. 

the main cross-town connections east and west; 
Front Street, Fifth Street,* Tenth Street, and Thir- 
teenth street, as the principal thoroughfares north 
and south; and Pricetown Road, the River Drive, 
Schuylkill Avenue, Centre Avenue, Tulpehocken 

* It would be advisable, in my opinion, to establish a double line 
of trolley cars on Fifth Street, provided Fourth Street could be freed 
from cars altogether. This change would seem to be an advantage 
to both streets. 

[40] 
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Road, Wyomissing Road, Bingaman Street, and 
Perkiomen Avenue, as important diagonals. It is 
not wise to try to name the exact width that each 
of these streets should be. Much will depend 
upon the demands upon them and the ease of widen- 
ing. But I may say that they should average at 




STREET IN Rio de Janeiro — cm 

BOLIDLV BUILT-UP a 



least 100 feet. Some of them, perhaps, can now be 
made 100 feet wide only in the less valuable or less 
built up sections. Others should exceed 100 feet 
in width, reaching even 200 feet or more, with a 
Mall in the centre of the avenue. Beyond the pres- 
ent city limits there should be no difficulty. Many 
of these streets already have car tracks upon them, 



BOULEVARDS AND MAIN ARTERIES OF TRAVEL 



and others will, of necessity, be so occupied. Only 
Penn Street, I believe, has a double car track. 
This widening will permit of double tracking on 
some of the other streets,— a much better arrange- 
ment. The diagonal roads, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Schuylkill Avenue, Perkiomen Avenue, 




Cbeek, Re a din o — a parkway possibilitt. 



and Bingaman Street, should be reserved exclu- 
sively for driving. 

In addition to these main thoroughfares, north 
and south, east and west, and diagonally to and 
from the heart of the city, I earnestly recommend 
the immediate acquisition of land for the construc- 
tion of a belt boulevard or parkway. The natural 
location for this is at an average distance of two 
143] 
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and one-half or three miles from the centre of the 
city, and it is a happy circumstance that five-sixths 
of this proposed way already exists in the form of 
country roads. Thus the need is merely to connect 
the pieces of road, and then widen and improve 
according to some appropriate plan. The result 
would be — assuming the boulevard to have an aver- 
age width of, say, 200 feet — as fine a boulevard or 
parkway as can be found in this country. It would 
be eighteen miles in length and travel through a 
rich variety of rolling country that it would scarcely 
be possible to match near any large city. The en- 
hancement of real estate values along the line of the 
boulevard would be so great that abutting property 
owners could well afford to donate the land required, 
so that the city and county would have only the 
expense of constructing and planting. My opinion 
is that it would not only be cheaper, but also better 
and more interesting, to give the boulevard a some- 
what different treatment in different parts, pro- 
vided that it affords continuous drives, walks, and 
riding paths, that it is attractive throughout its 
course, protected from unsightly things, and in 
some degree separated from the ordinary sights and 
sounds of city life. 

In connection with the proposed system of thor- 
oughfares, consideration should be given to the 
gradual removal of grade crossings, especially those 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway at Penn, 
Franklin, and Chestnut Streets. Penn Street is the 
principal business street of Reading, and tracks of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway on Seventh Street 

[44] 
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cross it within a block of the busiest part of the retail 
section. Moreover, the well-established local cus- 
tom of using Penn Street and Penn Square as a 
public promenade on Saturday and other evenings 
adds greatly to the objections of a grade crossing 
at this point. By actual count it was found that 
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RETAIL BUSINESS. 



more than 45,000 people crossed the railroad tracks 
at Seventh and Penn Streets on one Saturday even- 
ing. Such a situation should be considered intoler- 
able from the point of view of both the people and 
the railway company. The latter is permanently 
interested in the welfare of the city of Reading, and 

. [ 46 1 
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it is therefore unbelievable that it will permit a 
nuisance of such a dangerous type to continue much 
longer. A right and permanently satisfactory solu- 
tion is most likely to be found by a commission on 
which the various interests involved are all fairly 
represented and considered. Under the Massachu- 
setts law, passed in 1890, provision is made for the 
gradual abolition of all grade crossings in the Com- 
monwealth, by a system which makes an equitable 
division of the expense among the parties interested. 
The division varies somewhat in different cases, 
but, as a rule, the railroad company pays 65 per 
cent., the State 25 per cent., and the city or town 
10 per cent. Over a hundred and fifty grade cross- 
ings have been eliminated under this law at a cost 
of over twentv-five million dollars. 

No feature of convenience in Reading has been 
so poorly provided as bridges, and no opportunity 
for distinctive civic attractiveness has been so com- 
pletely lost. Seven bridges cross the Schuylkill 
River within the city limits, and eleven near by. 
Of the total of eighteen, eleven are for railroad use 
exclusively and seven for general traflSc. Several 
additional bridges are needed, and some of the exist- 
ing ones should be replaced by a different type. 
Bridges are among the most conspicuous features 
of the landscape, and should each possess an appro- 
priate mark of beauty. Hartford, Conn., a city 
smaller than Reading, had occasion recently to 
construct a bridge across the Connecticut River. 
A bridge that would have served the practical pur- 
poses of traffic could have been built for a compara- 

[47] 
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tively suiaii sum, but the people of Hartford looked 
upon it as an opportunity. They wanted a bridge 
that, while serving practical purposes perfectly, 
would also adorn the city, — -a bridge that would en- 
dure, a bridge that would stimulate and feed civic 
pride. And so the great stone structure that now 
sweeps with its nine spans acro.^s the waters of the 




Connecticut at Hartford was creeled, and, as it 
happened, by a contractor from the city of Reading. 
The bridge with its approaches cost three million 
dollars. Of this sum the city paid two and a half 
million dollars, and, so great was the enthusiasm 
evoked, that fifty thousand dollars was expended in 
the appropriate dedicatory exercises. So impressed 
were Hartford's neighbors with the achievement that 

[501 
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two hundred and fifty thousand people visited Hart- 
ford during the three days given over to the cere- 
monies. President Luther, of Trinity College, in 
a notable address delivered at this time, said: 
"W^e are coming to understand that not only must 
our bridges be beautiful, but our public buildings 
must be beautiful, our river-banks must be beauti- 
ful, the houses of the poor as well as of the rich 
must be beautiful, and, being beautiful, will be such 
that the poor as well as the rich may live in safety, 
profitably, wisely. As we clean and beautify and 
make splendid the cities and the towns in which we 
live, as we tie them together into more efficient 
corporate units, struggling for the common wel- 
fare of us all, we shall find that the unlovely things 
in human nature, in our own nature, the dishonesties, 
the foulnesses, the dishonors, that have held back 
so long and so terribly the progress of mankind, 
will be more and more impossible, and that a city 
materially beautiful will be spiritually beautiful 
also." 
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VI. piai|0r0mtliB attin ^arkB 

**It would seem that the question of recreative parks, bath- 
houses, and proper facilities for working-people to seek recreation 
is one properly belonging to a commercial organization, when the 
recent experience of one American city is cited. Two committees 
of skilled workmen sent by their employers to this American city 
refused, after investigation, to accompany their employers, who 
desired to remove to that city, because of a lack of these things 
which they, in a more rural environment, had found necessary to 
the health and enjoyment of their families and themselves. These 
two manufactories paid out about $10,000 in ivages per month, 
a total annual wage of $120,000 being lost to that city. Is it a 
function of the commercial organization to take up civic matters 
with such an experience?'' — H. D. W. English, of Pittsburg, 
formerly President Chamber of Commerce and now of Civic 
Commission. 

The city of Reading owns no playgrounds and 
but two small parks. In playground provision a 
beginning has been made by private organizations. 
The High School Alumni Association has recently 
raised $15,700, and purchased a piece of ground at 
Fifth and Bern Streets, four and a half acres in 
extent, for a playfield for high-school boys; the 
Woman's Club has opened and operated on unused 
ground, for five or six summers, several small play- 
grounds; and the Olivet Gardens have done good 
work for a number of years on a larger tract. But 
the city itself has shown no willingness whatever to 
acquire or maintain playgrounds. In fact, the 
opinion has been very generally expressed that the 
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streets which have served the children of past gen- 
erations are good enough for the present and the 
future. **City streets," said Theodore Roosevelt, 
"are unsatisfactory playgrounds for children be- 
cause of the danger, because most good games are 
against the law, because they are too hot in summer, 
and beca,use in crowded sections of the city they are 
apt to be schools of crime. In view of these facts, 
cities should secure available spaces at once, so that 
they may not need to demolish blocks of buildings 
in order to make playgrounds, as New York has 
had to do at a cost of nearlv a million dollars an 
acre." The view that the streets are good enough 
for play is mean and nowadays unusual for a city 
of a hundred thousand, and the place that seriously 
puts it in practice is apt to regret it. First, because 
it will find that it doesn't pay to have children grow 
up stunted in body and mind and feeling, as children 
must without opportunity to phiy. Secondly, a city 
without playgrounds and similar features will not 
be able to compete successfully with other cities in 
attracting new population, especially of the better 
class. Thirdly, sooner or later every closely built up 
city will find playgrounds indispensable, and the 
failure to act in time will simply mean greatly in- 
creased cost. Already the situation in Reading is 
baflSing. The city is so closely built up, so con- 
gested and overcrowded, and land is held at such 
high prices, — partly because of this very overcrowd- 
ing, — that adequate playground provision appears 
now practically impossible. Whatever is possible 
should be done, and without a day's unnecessary 
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delay. Some of the suitable spaces that I have dis- 
covered, with the assistance of the Local Committee, 
are the following: the Lauer property, near* Third 
and Walnut Streets ; Merritt Brothers' lumber yard 
in the south-west; the triangle east of Schuylkill 
Avenue, near Greenwich Street; the little pieces in 
the south-east section, near Twelfth and Muhlenberg 
Streets and Fifteenth and Cotton Streets, marked on 
the accompanying map; a full block in the north- 
east, near Fourteenth and Bern Streets; and perhaps 
a larger tract of, say, ten or twelve acres near Oley 
and Tulpehocken Streets, in the neighborhood of 
the present Olivet Gardens. In addition to these 
areas, all of which should be secured if possible, the 
grounds of many of the school-houses need to be 
enlarged. It is inconceivable that public school- 
houses should be built on such small lots, some of 
the largest of them being separated from adjacent 
property by a space not much wider than an alley- 
way. In comparison with Reading, a city like 
Hartford, Conn., which has a population about 
equal in numbers, may be cited. Hartford is not 
proud nor even satisfied with its present play- 
grounds, but it has made a substantial start. It has 
already two park playgrounds, an outdoor gymna- 
sium, a bowling green, two school gardens, an out- 
door kindergarten, six tennis courts, a public golf 
course, and fourteen baseball diamonds. When its 
system is complete, it proposes to have ten play- 
grounds of one-fourth acre each, twenty baseball 
diamonds of two acres each, and ten recreation 
centres of five acres each, and to continue to increase 
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the facilities with the population. All of these 
grounds will be properly equipped and supervised. 
The importance of supervision is so well appreciated 
in Hartford that a director of street play has been 
proposed. 

The children of Heading appear to understand the 
place and need of play better than their elders. 
In the early part of the summer a Heading local 




paper offered to print brief letters from the children 
themselves on the subject of playgrounds. These 
are some of the typical ones: * — 

Helen Boyer, !it;e 14. 

"Other cities have playgrounds, why can't Rending? Do 
our fathers and grandfathers and uncles and friends and all 
the rest of thoni forget that they wanted to play and did play 
when they were young?" 

* Additional letters are printed in the Appendix. 
1561 
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Harry Reppert, age 9. 

"When a fellow ba^ nothing to do, a playground would come 
in bandy. It is one good thing for a poor boy to have, because 
poor boys are always pushed about from place to place." 

Margaret Pies, age 13. 

"When we skate on the pavement, one woman is going to 
get the police, another is going to pour a bucket of water on 
us. If you stay in the house all the time you get sick." 




The OPJi.r playoround the cit* government op 

R&ADtNO 18 WILUNO TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
CHILDREN. Is IT SATISFACTORY? 

Warren Dry, age 11. 

" Reading ought to have about ten playgrounds. If Reading 
would only have a few of them, it would keep the children out 
of mischief, and the policemen would not have to stretch their 
legs." 

Ruth Hinnershitz, age 9. 

"I think that a playground would be better than all the 

large parks in Reading because you may not get on the grass. 

On a playground you can do just as you please. Grown 
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people have places to amuse themselves. Why can't the chil- 
dren have a place all to themselves?" 

George H. Quinter, age 8. 

"We live in a house just big enough for our family. There 
is nowhere to play, so then my sister Emily and I must play 
much on the street, and there is always danger. So we stay 
in the house, and don't know how to pass our time. I cer- 
tainly do wish we had a playground over our way." 




The Reading Hioh School Playfield, secured and bupported 
Bv pKivATELy raised funds. 

Erma Kathryn Uos.s. age 12. 

"The boy would be compelled to abide by rules; and what 
better training is there for the boy who some day must abide 
by rules more important than playground discipline.* If the 
children were carefully watched at the playgrounds, wliy need 
the mother worry?" 



The plain argument of these child letters, and the 
others printed in the Appendix, is unanswerable. The 
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PLAYGROUNDS AND PARKS 

appeal should be irresistible. Only hearts of stone 
could stand against them. No privilege or favor is 
here asked for, but the restoration of a common 
right, — the right of a child to its childhood. 

Penn's Common with its fifty acres and Mineral 
Spring Park with sixty-four acres constitute all 
that Reading has toward a park system. The latter, 
situated in a charming ravine, is a typical bit of 
Reading's rich nature world, and makes a splendid 
contribution to the recreation of Reading's popula- 
tion; the former, a well-located but artificial garden- 
like Park, filled with monuments and flower-beds, 
expensive to maintain and poorly adapted, it would 
seem, to the purposes that a park should serve in a 
city like Reading. The general estimate of many is 
well expressed in one of the children's letters:— 

I sometimes take my little sister and brother out to the 
city park. When the little ones even step on the edge of it, 
next thing you see is a park guard coming with his raised club 
after us. I do hope that some kind person may donate a 
large plot of ground in our section where we can have the free- 
dom of roaming about. 

How poor in parks Reading is compared with 
other cities of its class! Compare it, for example, 
with Dayton, Ohio, Grand Rapids, Mich., Tacoma, 
Wash., Wilmington, Del., Harrisburg, Pa., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., or Hartford, Conn., — all cities of its 
class, all with approximately a population of a hun- 
dred thousand. Dayton has six parks, for the ac- 
quisition of which it has issued bonds for $100,000. 
The annual appropriation is $16,000. One of its 
jsmall parks includes a field-house with gymnasium, 
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baths, and swimming-pool, constructed at a cost of 
$130,000. Grand Rapids parks comprise 195 acres, 
secured at a cost of $68,900, but now worth $402,900. 
The annual appropriation averages $50,000. Ta- 
coma, Wash., with the characteristic public spirit 
of the North-west, has secured already 1,090 acres 
of parks, and levies an annual tax of one and a half 




mills for their support. Wilmington, Del., by a 
persistent and well-directed effort commenced dec- 
ades ago, has acquired and improved 300 acres of 
parks, most of the area being in the beautiful valley 
of the Brandywine Creek. The total cost of acquir- 
ing, improving, and maintaining this and its other 
large park lands has been about half a million dollars, 
— a per capita cost of only about six dollars. The 
estimated value of these parks, exclusive of ira- 
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provements, exceeds to-day their total cost, includ- 
ing improvements, and there has been a decided 
gain to the city in increased taxes from the appreci- 
ation of adjacent property. The annual cost of 
maintaining this system of parks is only $16,000, or 
twenty-two cents per capita. Ilarrisburg, a city 
near Reading, with which it may naturally be com- 
pared, has now 737 acres of parks and playgrounds. 




for the acquisition of which it has issued bonds for 
$250,000. The city appropriates annually nearly 
$30,000 for maintenance. Cambridge, Mass., looks 
to the Boston Metropolitan system, in which it is 
included, for its large parks, but it possesses many 
small parks, playgrounds, and open spaces now 
valued at $4,225,912. Its park loans amount to 
$1,519,000, and in 1908 it appropriated $40,000 for 
park maintenance. Hartford, Conn., one of the 
■[63] 
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most progressive of American cities, and not essen- 
tially unlike Reading in its requirements, has now 
twenty-one parks and open spaces with a total of 
1,335 acres. Last year it appropriated $46,000 for 
maintenance and $12,000 for new work, a total of 
$58,000. 

An open-minded citizen cannot fail to be impressed 




Willow Grove, Reading 

with the unfavorable showing that Reading's parks 
and the annual appropriation of $10,000 make in 
comparison with these representative cities. Read- 
ing, according to the general average of cities of the 
United States, should own at least one acre for each 
200 of its population; i.e., 500 acres. This area 
might cost for actiuisition and construction about 
$1,000,000, and for maintenance $60,000 a year. 
Do these amounts seem large? They are not. 
164) 
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The capital investment is only $10 per capita, and 
would naturally be spread over a period of years. 
The annual up-keep amounts to only sixty cents 
per capita, — a small sum for the pleasure and health 
to be had from a year's unlimited use of a complete 
and well-balanced park system. And this is not all. 




Willow Grove, Reading, the best opportunity 
for a public swimming and boating head- 
quarters in the southern section 
of the city. 

The city would receive a steadily increasing income 
from taxes as a result of its parks. Madison, Wis., 
has recently issued a pamphlet entitled "Parks as 
a Municipal Investment," showing conclusively the 
direct profits in money that well-considered park- 
making brings. 

While it is hard to find even small, centrally 
located properties in Reading for playgrounds, 
I 65] 
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there is an embarrassment of riches when park lands 
are sought, For in every direction from the city 
there are hills, mountains, valleys, rivers, and rural 
scenes, all superbly adapted for use as public parks. 
If action is not unnecessarily delayed, there will be 
no real difficulty in securing a well-balanced system 




The type of parkway that Tulpehocken and 

Wtomissino Creeks make easily possible 

FOR Reading. 

of parks and pleasure-grounds for Reading, equal 
in many respects to any in the land. As the main 
features of such a park system, I recommend the 
early acquisition of Mt. Penn on the east; Never- 
sink Mountain and Pendora Park to the south; 
both banks of the Schuylkill River (Willow Grove 
and the opposite bathing-place) below the Binga- 
man Street Bridge in the south-west; the north- 
west bank of the river (Shady Dell) near the 
Schuylkill Avenue Bridge; and a larger area on the 
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east bank of the river just beyond the present city 
limits. These properties, — all of which have been 
marked on the accompanying map of the future 
city, — with the parkways and playgrounds already 
named, would constitute a good beginning. They 




Part of Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, showing ube for 
PUBLIC recreation. 

could be added to later on and more definitely con- 
nected than it now seems advisable to recommend. 
It is not easy to account for Reading's failure to 
make more adequate provision for parks. One 
reason, I believe, is to be found in the almost in- 
comparable beauty and accessibility of its environ- 
ing mountains, hills, rivers, and creeks, the facilities 
of the "gravity road," and the so-called amusement 
[69] 
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parks established by private enterprise. It must be 
remembered, however, that the latter are not only 
often unsatisfactory in character, but also that they 
are unreliable sources of pleasure, as they may at 
any time be closed and converted into building 
property. And the charming scenery round about 
is not, as one might think, indestructible. Indeed, 
some of the ugliest places in Reading to-day were 
at one time among the loveliest. The banks of 
rivers and creeks are quickly turned into eyesores, 
and the sides and tops of mountains so scarred and 
defaced as to cease to give pleasure. 
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VII. ^Ift ^ottttB of % l^tapU 

It is a mistake to confine city planning to a con- 
sideration of streets, public buildings, parks, and 
playgrounds. A vital feature is the homes of the 
people. Recreation is, indeed, important, far more 
so than most of us realize, but it is overshadowed 
by this diflBcult and far-reaching question of housing. 
In this country the solutions of this problem are 
left largely to private individuals. The Nation, 
the States, the Cities, practically do nothing — ex- 
cept to pass mild building laws or regulations which 
are so far below wholesome requirements that even 
real estate agents seeking only profit are apt to do 
a little better than the law requires. Furthermore, 
congestion and slums are by no means confined to 
large cities, nor are the ill effects of poor housing 
limited to physical disease. Dr. Edward T. Devine, 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City, whose name is well-known in Read- 
ing, recognizes in his volume on "Misery and its 
Causes" that overcrowding produces not only 
physical disease, but is the direct cause of mental, 
moral, and political disorders as well. 

What are the present housing conditions in Read- 
ing.'^ What changes, if any, are desirable? In 
what ways could these changes be brought about.'* 
Reading, like Philadelphia, is called "a city of 
homes.'' And it is. There are nearly twenty thou- 
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sand dwellings to its hundred thousand of popula- 
tion. It is uncommon for a family not to occupy a 
separate house, and a large proportion, I am told, 
own their own homes. These buildings, however, 
are not verj' homelike. As a rule, they are built 
in solid blocks of brick, with a frontage that will 
average only from 12 to 15 feet. The depth of the 
lot is usually less than 100 feet. These dwellings 




Reading iioushs. 



cost about $1,800, and rent for $12 per month or 
thereabouts. An examination of the map on which 
tlie buildings have been indicated, a tour of the 
residence streets and alley-ways, or an inspection of 
the city from the top of Mt. Penn, impresses one 
with the unnecessarj' congestion and overcrowding 
and the equally unnecessary unloveliness and cheer- 
lessness of the city as a whole. It presents a mass 
of unrelieved tin-roofed brick blocks, with narrow 
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straight streets on one side, and on the other, 
small and often untidy and dirty back yards and 
alleys. So small, indeed, are the back yards in some 
localities that I have seen the Monday wash stretched 
to dry between the trees on the front street or even 
on the front porches. And yet, as one gazes at the 
city from the heights of Mt. Penn, one's eyes are 
irresistibly drawn to the beautiful open country. 




Homes ei^ewhere which rent for less. 

ideal for home purposes, which stretches away to 
the north and west immediately beyond the city 
limits. It is true that some scattering occupation 
has recently been made of this territory, but, sad to 
relate, the unfortunate type of building so char- 
acteristic of the city is being substantially repeated 
in the open country. I actually found in the middle 
of farm land, well beyond all other settlement, a brick 
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THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 

block identically like the buildings close to the heart 
of the city. This sort of thing in Reading is inex- 
cusable. Conditions there are such that it ought 
to be possible for the humblest workingraan to have 
a detached or semi-detached home of good design, 
well lighted, well aired, well environed, and with 
ample space for at least a small garden.* 

What action is necessary to bring about effective 
changes in this situation? First, a radical revision 
in the building regulations is called for. Some of 
the changes most necessary cannot be made until 
new legislation is secured. But such legislation 
should be sought in Pennsylvania as it is now being 
sought in other States. And Reading, one of the 
first cities in the State to take up city planning in 
a comprehensive way, thereby showing its progress- 

* " We began to realize we were cutting up lands upon which people 
would dwell for all ages to come. We were changing wholesale acres 
into a form from which they could be changed again only at great 
cost. At this point it would be the simplest thing in the world to 
set aside, if we were so charitably-minded, some of this land, and 
leave it as a perpetual open space for generations to play upon. At 
that time no other aspect of the case suggested itself to us. It did 
not seem possible that such an immediate sacrifice to our future 
expectations would work any important benefit to our treasury 
balance; in other words, that it was not a business proposition, 
although it did look like the most justifiable sentimentalism. In this 
we were mistaken. There were infinite business possibilities in such 
an act of generosity, and, could we have seen ahead, as we can now 
look back, we would immediately have begun the segregation of lands 
for park purposes in all our subdivisions, and would not only have 
served the community better, but would have received a return in 
dollars and cents suflBcient to amply repay for every foot of ground 
so utilized." — William E. Harmon, of Wood, Harmon <t' Co,, New York 
City, Real Esiaie Agents and Operators. 
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block identically like the buildings close to the heart 
of the city. This sort of thing in Reading is inex- 
cusable. Conditions there are such that it ought 
to be possible for the humblest workingraan to have 
a detached or semi-detached home of good design, 
well lighted, well aired, well environed, and with 
ample space for at least a small garden.* 

What action is necessary to bring about effective 
changes in this situation.^ First, a radical revision 
in the building regulations is called for. Some of 
the changes most necessary cannot be made until 
new legislation is secured. But such legislation 
should be sought in Pennsylvania as it is now being 
sought in other States. And Reading, one of the 
first cities in the State to take up city planning in 
a comprehensive way, thereby showing its progress- 

* "We began to realize we were cutting up lands upon which people 
would dwell for all ages to come. We were changing wholesale acres 
into a form from which they could be changed again only at great 
cost. At this point it would be the simplest thing in the world to 
set aside, if we were so charitably-minded, some of this land, and 
leave it as a perpetual open space for generations to play upon. At 
that time no other aspect of the case suggested itself to us. It did 
not seem possible that such an immediate sacrifice to our future 
expectations would work any important benefit to our treasury 
balance; in other words, that it was not a business proposition, 
although it did look like the most justifiable sentimentalism. In this 
we were mistaken. There were infinite business possibilities in such 
an act of generosity, and, could we have seen ahead, as we can now 
look back, we would immediately have begun the segregation of lands 
for park purposes in all our subdivisions, and would not only have 
served the community better, but would have received a return in 
dollars and cents suflBcient to amply repay for every foot of ground 
so utilized." — William E, Harmon, of Wood, Harmon & Co., New York 
City, Real Estate Agents and Operators, 
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THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 

iveness, should take the initiative. In this matter 
we can learn much from foreign cities, especially 
those of Germany. As far back as 1875, acts were 
passed that gave the cities of Germany power to 
provide intelligently for town extension and to 
secure housing conditions that would be economical, 
sanitary, and cheerful. Under these laws, plans 
are made for the extension of small towns as well 




A TTFE OP SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE APPROPRIATE FOR READING. 



as for large cities, and they take into account the 
foreseen needs of the near future, which by most 
city councils is considered to mean a period of at 
least twenty years. The municipal government 
makes plans for all the land within the city boun- 
daries, no matter to whom it belongs, and the deter- 
mining consideration is the good of the whole com- 
munity. Engineers and landscape architects of 
the highest standing are consulted, as well as the 
[81] 
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real estate owners. The plans are subjected to the 
most painstaking criticism, with a view to making 
the essential requirements of health, convenience, 
and enjoyment dovetail into one another. In fixing 
street lines, consideration is given to the promotion 
of the needs of traffic, safety from fire, the provision 
for public health, and even the preservation of the 
good appearance of streets and squares. The build- 
ing regulations limit not only the height of build- 
ings, but also the proportion of the site that may be 
covered. In the centre of the city higher and more 
close building is permitted, but further out only 
detached or semi-detached houses of definitely 
limited height are allowed. Consideration is given 
even to the direction of prevailing winds, a larger 
proportion of the area in such sections being re- 
served for open building than elsewhere. This so- 
called '*zone" system, whicli includes the regula- 
tion of business places as well as dwellings, is a 
recognition of the varying character and needs of 
different sections of the city and of the necessity, for 
the good of all, to have differentiated building regula- 
tions. Thus the German cities are enabled to pre- 
vent or correct some of the most serious and deep- 
rooted evils that at present confront the people of 
Reading. Germany is not alone in this city wis- 
dom. A dozen other of the most civilized countries 
of the world have acted in similar ways, and it 
behooves us to follow their example. There is no 
need to copy their mistakes nor to mechanically 
imitate their successes. Conditions here are differ- 
ent. But the inspiring and common-sense principles 
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which are at the bottom of their regulations, — a use 
of skill, a saving of waste, a regard for the common 
good, — these we may well adopt. 

Another method of effecting changes in housing 
conditions in Reading is to furnish some examples 
of model homes. This is no new idea. Not only 
in Europe in "Garden Cities" and other mutual 
town building schemes, but in many places in this 
country, a revolution in home building has been 
brought about by the construction of model settle- 
ments. These settlements, often created by great 
corporations, have yielded a fair return on the capital 
invested and have indirectly been of great ad- 
vantage to the communities in which they have 
been set up. Reading is an ideal place for such 
enterprises. The big indus'trial establishments 
doing business there, the innunieral)le workingmen 
seeking homes, and the open, unspoiled country 
roundabout offer an opportunity that is seldom 
equalled. The committee now at work for the 
bettering of living conditions in IJoston, known as 
the *' Boston 1915 Movement/' states the ideal well 
when it proposes "that it shall be possible for a will- 
ing worker, earning an average wage, to live, him- 
self and his familv, healthfullv and comfortablv; 
to bring up his children in good surroundings; to 
educate them so that they may be truly useful, 
good citizens; and to lay aside enough to provide 
for himself and his wife in their old age. A city 
which provides less than that directly must make up 
for the deficiency in a more costly, indirect way: 
there is no escaping this alternative." 
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VIII. QluipitiP Srfinitp fiprommrnhatUinB 

Above all, it is important that the work of the Civic 
Association should not end in a mere statement of 
some of the needs of Reading. Let me try, there- 
fore, to sum up the definite things that are neces- 
sary to change the present Reading into a decidedly 
better place for business, for home-making, for the 
growth and development of children, for whole- 
some recreation for all. To my mind the follow- 
ing are the twelve most necessary things to do: — 

(1) To adopt a more thoughtful and up-to-date 
method of locating and improving streets. 

(2) To remove from the main streets all wires, 
poles, and other obstructions. 

(3) To take prompt and vigorous steps for the 
abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

(4) To extend the city limits by annexation, to 
include all the territory within the proposed Belt 
Boulevard. 

(5) To add to the convenience, comfort and beauty 
of Penn Square by the construction of a central 
Mall or narrow park strip. 

(6) To proceed at once to make the best pos- 
sible grouping of public and semi-public buildings. 

(7) To lay out a comprehensive system of thor- 
oughfares and boulevards, including diagonal ave- 
nues and a Belt Boulevard to encircle the city. 
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(8) To provide for the gradual abolition of all 
grade crossings within the city limits. 

(9) To build across the Schuylkill River a series 
of bridges of a more appropriate type. 

(10) To secure at once for playground purposes 
as many open spaces as possible, especially in the 
settled sections of the city. 

(11) To get possession of the finest natural feat- 
ures around Reading — its mountain-tops, valleys, 
river-banks, and creeks — and set them aside as 
public parks. 

(12) To investigate and report upon the improve- 
ment of liousing conditions in Reading. 

At first it may appear that to carry out these 
twelve recommendations, which merely sum up the 
body of the report, would require a very large 
amount of money, perhaps more than Reading could 
afford. A more careful consideration of the pro- 
posals, however, will disclose the fact that many 
of them — some of the most important, in fact — 
would involve no extra expense whatever: they call 
only for a better method. And, even when additional 
expenditure is required, it will be found that the 
outlay is more in the nature of an investment than 
an expense. One of the main arguments for com- 
prehensive city planning, such as Reading has now 
under way, is its practical economy, the saving of 
waste. The present struggle in American cities 
for improvements is intensified by the great waste, 
due: (1) to doing things in the wrong way, — with- 
out skill and taste; (2) to doing things at the wrong 
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time, especially as this applies to the deferred pur- 
chase of land and the failure to provide thorough- 
fares; and (3) to the neglect of the natural re- 
sources of the site and the people. It is a striking 
fact that, where things are better done, the cost is 
less. German cities, for example, surpass us not 
only in the fine character of their streets and open 
places, in the number of playgrounds and parks, 
in provision for business, for health, for recreation: 
these cities also have the credit of lower taxes, in 
some cases paying no taxes at all.* Perhaps it 
may be necessary for us to invest more capital in 
the purchase of land and in permanent municipal 
improvements (the public debt in most American 
cities is ridiculously low, considering the scope of 
their services), but the actual cost of a higher order 
of municipal administration should mean a reduc- 
tion of the tax rate, not an increase. This is ex- 
emplified to some extent in our own cities. For 
. instance, Brookline, Mass., a town which pos- 
sesses nearly all the public advantages that 
Reading lacks, has a tax rate of only ten mills, in- 
cluding everything. It may be alleged that this is 
because of Brookline's great wealth and large assess- 
ment. True, but these in turn are due mainly to 

* No less than 1,500 towns and villages in Germany still own, 
and have owned right down from the Middle Ages, so much common 
land that their inhabitants pay neither rates nor taxes. Five hundred 
of these townships and villages derive so great a rental from their 
lands that they are able in addition to pay every citizen on New Year's 
Day a bonus of from £5 to £20 ($25 to $100), as his share of the 
surplus revenue. — R. Ockel, The Westminster Review, July, 1909. 
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the early adopted progressive policy which made 
Brookline an especially desirable place to live in. 

The people of Reading will be profoundly tested 
by this movement. Action is necessary. What 
will they do.^ There is a feeling among many that 
Reading is not strong in public pride and civic 
spirit. There is some reason for this view. But 
there is reason also for another view. A citv which 
celebrates its sesqui-centennial with the spirit and 
generosity that Reading displayed in 1898, which 
can show such devotion to the welfare of children 
as is represented in the history of privately conducted 
playgrounds during the last six years; a city in 
which $3,300 can be raised for a new city plan in 
ten hours by one man, — such a city is not without 
citizens of practical civic pride. Reading is not 
unlike other cities: there are citizens that stand 
for wise, well-considered, far-seeing policies, and 
others who are unenlightened, unprogressive, un- 
moved by new ideals. The determining factor is 
the relative strength of each. I have visited Read- 
ing many times during the past year, and I have 
good reason to believe that the forces that make for 
health and progress and morality are much the 
stronger and more permanent, and that, so far as the 
recommendations of this report stand for these 
qualities, they will win. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS 



SMOKE PREVENTION 

Summary of Ordinances adopted by Cities in the 
United States to regulate and prevent Smoke 

Detroit, Mich, 

The emission of dense black or gray smoke is deemed and 
declared to be a public nuisance. 

Washington, D.C. 

The emission of dense or thick black or gray smoke or cin- 
ders is deemed and declared to be a public nuisance. 

St. Louis, Mo, 

The emission or discharge of dense smoke is declared to 
be a public nuisance. The onus of proving that there is not 
a practicable device, appliance, means, or method, whereby 
the discharge may be eliminated, is placed upon the defend- 
ant. 

Chicago, III, 

The emission of dense smoke is prohibited and declared to 
be a nuisance, except for a period of six minutes in any one 
hour, during which the fire-box is being cleaned out or a new 
fire being built therein. 

Buffalo, N.Y, 

The discharge of large quantities of smoke, soot, dust, gas, 
steam, or oflFensive odor, is prohibited, if it has a natural ten- 
dency to cause injury, detriment, or annoyance to any person 
or persons, business or property. 
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Cleveland^ Ohio, 

Prohibits the emission of any dense smoke. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

The emission of smoke in such quantity or manner as to 
cause injury, annoyance, inconvenience, or damage to the 
inhabitants of the city or their proi)erty, health, or physical 
comfort, is declared to be a public nuisance. 

Minneapolis t Minn, 

The emission of dense smoke is declared to be a public nui- 
sance. 

New For A*, AM'. 

The emission of cinders, dust, gas, steam, or oflFensive odor 
and smoke, is prohibited. 

Baltimore, Md. 

The emission of black or dark gray smoke is prohibited for 
a period greater than six minutes in any one hour. 

Mil wa ukee. Wis. 

The emission of dense black or gray smoke prohibited for 
a period greater than six minutes in any hour. 

Springfieldj Mass. 

Dark or dense gray smoke emitted for more than two min- 
utes continuously, or for longer than 12 per cent, of any con- 
tinuous period of twelve hours, is declared to be a nuisance. 

Dayton y Ohio. 

The emission of dense black or gray smoke declared to be 
a public nuisance, and prohibited except for a period of five 
minutes in any one hour, during which and only when the fire- 
box is being cleaned or a new fire built. 
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SMOKE PREVENTION 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

A color scale is provided for the measurement of the degree 
of darkness of smoke, making it unlawful to permit the es- 
cape of smoke of a certain dpgree of darkness. 

Frank H. Mason, the consul-general at Berlin, writes that 
the results there are due to five conditions: "(1) Careful 
supervision by the building and sanitary police of all estab- 
lishments that use furnaces or employ large fires for steam- 
ing, smelting, or other purposes. (2) Enforcement of the 




The smoke nuisance in the heart of Reading. 

license system in regard to manufacturing plants of all kinds, 
which enables the authorities to keep such establishments 
out of the central and densely built districts and relegated 
mainly to the suburbs or outlying villages several miles from 
the central portion of the city, (3) The enforced use of 
very tall chimneys for factories or other establishments that 
bum large quantities of fuel. (4) The high standard of care 
and skill required of firemen who stoke fires that consume 
smoke-creating fuel. (5) The character of the fuel em- 
ployed, which consists largely of coke, briquettes of various 
forms and sizes, which, being made of lignite without artificial 
matrix or binder, are practically smokeless. Without seeking 
to estimate closely the relative effective value of these five ele- 
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REPLANNING THE CITY OF READING 

ments which contribute to the general result, it is impossible 
not to concede especial importance to the two last; namely, 
intelligent firing and smokeless fuel. The whole spirit of Ger- 
man life is opposed to waste. Coal smoke means unconsumed 
fuel, and therefore a waste of a material whicli is not over 
abundant, but everywhere costly in this country. Accord- 
ingly, the art of skilful, economic firing, the stoking of ovens 
and furnaces by such careful, intelligent methods as to secure 
the most perfect consumption of the fuel, is here studied and 
taught to workingmen as an essential part of their practical 
education. Firemen in charge of large furnaces are taught 
the importance of frequently spreading the fuel in small quan- 
tities evenly over the glowing mass, with clean grate bars and 
fine draught of air to the point of combustion. The state 
railways and many large manufacturers encourage intelli- 
gent and careful firing by granting fixed allowances of coal 
for a certain run, and then giving to the engineers and firemen 
a liberal percentage of the value of the fuel saved therefrom." 



SOME LETTERS OF THE CHILDREN OF READING 

ON PLAY(,R()INDS 

Arthur L. Leader, age 13. 

**I think our city should have more playgrounds than we 
have, for our childhood days are only once, when we are little 
boys and girls.*' 

Edna Groff, age IL 

"We are too poor to go to Atlantic City and play in the sand. 
We ought to have some playgrounds somewhere, for, if we 
play in the house, we will waken the babies." 

Dorothy Grew, age 8. 

"Here in Reading, when we want to play, we must go in 
the back yard, and then get a scolding if we tread the grass 
down. So playgrounds for me, — the sooner, the better." 
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CEDAR AVENUE SCHOOL 



An illustration op a larg£ school obound and the use that can be hade 

or IT, This plot is 360 feet by 400 feet — over three acres in extent. 

When the size of the bdildinq was increased, the school board had 

THE wisdom to INCREASE THE OROCND AROUND IT IN PROPORTION. 



REPLANNING THE CITY OF READING 

Elmer M. Searfoss, age 11. 

" I would enjoy a playground, because when I play on the 
sidewalk in front of the people's houses they tell me to go 
home on my own sidewalk. I think it would leam us to love 
each other better, as we become more acquainted by playing 
together daily, and save the lives of many a girl and boy by 
keeping them off the street. And also fresh air and sunshine 
is better than medicine, and I think Reading ought not to 
be last in everything." 




Camdkiuge Field. A fAKEFULLV-UEsiGNED 

PUBLIC PLAYGKOUND OF TWELVE ACRES 

Mabelle Kreisclier, age 13. 

"I would like a playground near our house, so I could take 
my baby-brother, as he couldn't go without I accompany 
him. I think that all the children of Reading would be pleaded 
if some land woidd be given for a playground instead of build- 
ing houses on every square inch of ground." 

Gordon Cramp, age 19. 

"I think during the summer the school-yards should be 
open to the children to play in. The school-yard at Tenth and 
Douglass Streets would make a fine playground." 
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Sand oardens for children' under six tears. 
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REPLANNING THE CITY OF READING - 

Ruth Ibaoh, age 10. 

"I was never at a playground yet, but, I suppose it is vejry 
nice. When we want to play, we cannot play in peace. When 
we skate, either the policeman or tJie people chase us." 

John O'Neill, age 12. 

"It keeps the children from troubling other people. Dur- 
ing vacation a playground i.i necessary. We hear so many 
grumbling about vacation, and wish we had none." 




.XPI'AKATLS t-Olt (HrLnHEN OF THK M( ]IOOL \GE. 

G. Schaeffer. afjc 10. 

"There ought to be a playgruund in every square or two, 
so you can take your little brothers itiul sisters along with 
you. When you play in the house, yiui waken the baby, and. 
when you plaj' in the yard, you got the board-walk dirty. 
.\nd, if you |»lay in the street, ynu get the dirt on the neigh- 
bor's pavement, and they eiune nut and scold you." 

Margaret Whitman, age 8. 

"I guess if the big people would only stop and make believe 

they were little again for a little while, and mix with us in 
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LETTERS FROM CHILDREN 

our play, there would not be much trouble to keep up our 
playgrounds where people won't try to steal you." 

Mildred Schlossman. 

"Indeed, I do want a playground. I like to run and jump 
and sing, and sometimes I (eel like shouting till the air turns 
blue. I live only a few s(|uares from the City Park; but, 
when I go there, I must behave like a lady, but I would rather 
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roll on the K''''-'**'> '"^^ the dojis do, and, if I do, the watchman 
will chase me." 



Lena Roinig, iige 12. 

"Reading should have a playground because of the many 
poor children who have no toys, and who live on back streets. 
They never have any place where they can go and safely 
have a pleasant day. Some children are kept off the streets. 
They are learning bad language and bad manners by being 
on the streets. " 

lion 



BEFLANNING THE dTY OF BEADING 



AN ACT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE 



Authorizing cities of this Commonwealth to purchi 
quire, take, use and appropriate private property for the pur- 
poses of making, enlarging, extending and maintaining pubKc 
parks, parkways and playgrounds; authorizing said cities to 
purchase, acquire, take, use and appropriate nei^boring 
private property within two hundred feet of the boundary lines 
of such public parks, parkways and playgrounds in oitier to 
protect the same by resale with restrictions; authorizing the 
resale of such neighboring property with such restrictions in 
the deeds of resale in regard to the use thereof, as will protect 
such public parks, parkways and playgrounds; and providing 
for the manner of ascertaining, determining, awaitling kna 
paying compensation and damages in all cases where property 
is taken, used and appropriated for the said purposes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Jlepresentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in general assembly met and it is enacted by the authority 
of the same, That it shall be lawful for and the right is hereby 
conferred upon the Cities of this Commonwealth to purchase, 
acquire, enter upon, take, use and appropriate private prop- 
erty for the purpose of making, enlarging, extending and main- 
taining public parks, parkways and playgrounds within the 
corporate limits of such cities, whenever the Councils thereof 
shall by ordinance or joint resolution determine thereon: 
Provided that where such private property is outside of the 
city, it may be annexed thereto by ordinance of said city: 
And Provided that where any poorhouse properties are so 
taken and such cities shall have made adequate provision 
for thereafter accommodating and supporting the poor 
of the districts, wards and townships within such cities, wherein 
such poorhouses are located, nominal damages only shall 
be allowed for such taking and the land shall be held on con- 
dition that such city shall continue to make adequate pro- 
vision for the poor of such districts, wards or townships. 

Section 2. It shall be lawful for and the right is hereby 
conferred upon cities of this Commonwealth to purchase* 
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AN ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE 

acquire, enter upon, take, use and appropriate neighboring 
private property within two hundred feet of the boundary 
lines of such property so taken, used and appropriated for 
public parks, parkways and playgrounds, in order to protect 
the same by the resale of such neighboring property with 
restrictions, whenever the Councils thereof shall by ordinance 
or joint resolution determine thereon, provided that in the 
said ordinance or joint resolution the Councils thereof shall 
declare that the control of such neighboring property within 
two hundred feet of tlie boundary lines of such public parks, 
parkways or playgrounds is reasonably necessary in order 
to protect such public parks, parkways or playgrounds, their 
environs, the preservation of the view, appearance, light, air, 
health or usefulness thereof. 

Section 3. That it shall be lawful for and the right is 
hereby conferred upon the cities of this Commonwealth to 
resell such neighboring property with sucli restrictions in the 
deeds of resale in regard to the use thereof as will fully insure 
the protection of such public parks, parkways and play- 
grounds, their environs, the preservation of the view, appear- 
ance, light, air, liealtli and usefulness thereof, whenever the 
Councils thereof shall by ordinance or joint resolution deter- 
mine thereon. 

Section 4. The taking, using and approj)riating by the 
right of eminent domain as herein provided, of private prop- 
erty for the purpose of making, enlarging, extending and 
maintaining public parks, parkways and playgrounds, and of 
neighboring property within two hundred feet of the boun- 
dary lines of such public parks, parkways and playgrounds 
in order to protect such public parks, parkways and play- 
grounds, their environs, the preservation of the view, appear- 
ance, light, air, health and usefulness thereof, by reselling 
such neighboring property with such restrictions in the 
deeds of resale as will protect said property so taken 
for the aforesaid purposes, is hereby declared to be tak- 
ing, using and appropriating of such private property for 
public use. 
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Section 5. In all cases wherein cities of this Common- 
wealth shall hereafter take, use and appropriate private prop- 
erty for the aforesaid purposes by ordinance or joint resolu- 
tion, if the compensation and damages arising therefrom 
cannot be agreed upon by the owners thereof and such cities, 
such compensation and damages shall be considered, ascer- 
tained, determined, awarded and paid in the manner pro- 
vided in an Act entitled "'An Act providing for the ttiAnn^ 
of ascertaining, determining, awarding and paying compensa- 
tion and damages in all cases where municipalities of this 
Commonwealth may hereafter be authorized by law to take, 
use and appropriate private property for the purpose of 
making, enlarging and maintaining public parks witliin the 
corporate limits of such municipality," approved the Eighth 
day of June, Anno Domini, One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five. 

Section 6. All acts or i)arts of acts inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed. 

Approved the 8th day of June, a.d., 1907. 



THE LAW REGARDING THE PLATTING OF LAND 

NEAR CITIES, ADOFFED BY THE WISCONSIN 

LEGISLATURE AT THE SESSION OF 1909. 

Pix\Ts NEAR Cities, now Made; Council's Approyai^. 

1. The owner of any lands lying outside the corporate 
limits of any city in the state of the first, second or third 
class, and situated within one and one-half miles of such 
limits, desiring to divide the same into lots or blocks by the 
platting thereof, shall, in the platting of such lands, cause 
the streets and alleys shown on the map thereof to be laid 
out and platted to the satisfaction of the common council 
of such cities, and shall submit such map thereof, and it it 
shall be approved, he shall cause it to be recorded 
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SHORT LIST OF BOOKS 

thirty days of the date of such approval together with the 
evidence of approval of the common council, which shall 
be a copy of the ordinance or resolution adopted by such 
common council certified to by the city clerk, and affixed to 
such map. 

Validity. 2. Any map or plat of such lands not so approved 
or accompanied by such evidence of its approval or which 
shall not be offered for record, on or before sixty days after 
the date of such resolutions, shall not be recorded or received 
for the purpose of being recorded, and shall have no validity 
whatever. 

Forfeiture. 3. Any person who shall plat any such land 
and cause the same to be recorded without submitting the 
map thereof to such common council, shall forfeit not more 
than one hundred dollars and any register of deeds who shall 
wilfully record any such map or plat without the evidence 
of its approval by the common council attached thereto, 
as herein provided, shall forfeit not more than one hundred 
dollars. All forfeitures incurred under this section shall be 
sued for or recovered in the name of such cities. 



SHORT LIST OF BOOKS AND REPORTS RELATING 

TO CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

A City Plan for St. Louis. 

A Decade of Civic Development. Charles Zueblin. 
A Park System for Cincinnati. George E. Kessler. 
American Park Systems. Report of the Philadelphia Allied 

Organizations. 
American Pl.\ygrounds. E. B. Mero. 
An Introduction to City Planning. Benjamin C. Marsh. 
Annual Reports of the Commission on the City Plan, 

Hartford, Conn. 
Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect. Charles W. Eliot. 
Cities and Ports. Robert Swain Peabody. 
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CiTT Development: A Study of Parks, Gabdektb, and 

CuLTUBE Institutes. Patrick Geddes. 
City Plan for Grand Rapids, Michioan. Brunner and 

Carpdre. 
Civic Art in Northern Europe. Mile R. Maltbie. 
Civics and Health. William W. Allen. 

» 

Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. Joseph Lee* 

Der Staedtebau. J. Stuebben. 

Der Staedtebau. Monthly Journal on City Bunding^ pub- 
lished at S5 Markgrafenstrasse, Berlin. 

Development of Public Grounds for Greater Balti- 
more. Olmsted Brothers. 

FRENC^ AND Other Continental Systems of Taking Land 
FOR Public Purposes. House Report No. 288, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

GwiNN, A Model Town. Warren H. Manning. 

Handbook of Art in our own Country. Alice M. G. 
Pattison. 

Kansas City Park System. George H. Kessler. 

Landscape Architecture. H. W. S. Cleveland. 

Los Angeles: The City Beautiful. Charles Mulford 
Robinson. 

Modern Civic Art. Charles Mulford Robinson. 

Montclair, its Improvement as a Residence Town. John 
Nolen. 

Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. M. N. Baker. 

Neglected Neighbors in the National Capital. Chailes 
F. WeUer. 

Park System of the District of Columbia. Bumham, 
McKim, Saint-Gaudens, and Olmsted. 

Practical Housing. J. S. Nettlefold. 

Principles of City Land Values. Richard M. Hurd. 

Proposed Improvements in the City Plan of Philadelphia. 
City Parks Association. 

Proposed Plans for the Improvement of Denver. Charles 
Mulford Robinson. 

Public Parks. Frederick Law Olmsted. 
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BOOKS ON CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 

Public Recreation Facilities. Annals of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Science, February, 1910. 
Publications of the American Civic Ass'n on City 

Making, Bill-boards, the Smoke Nuisance, etc. 
Remodelling Roanoke. John Nolen. 
Replanning the City of Reading. John Nolen. 
Report of Committee on Building of Model Houses. 

George M. Sternberg. 
Report of Committee on Municipal Improvements. 

Boston Society of Architects. 
Report of the Boston Metropolitan Improvements 

Commission . 1 901) . 
Report of the Capitol Approaches Commission, St. Paul. 
Report of the Plan Commission for Columbus, Ohio. 
Report on the Group Pl.\n of the Public Buildings of 

Cleveland, Ohio. Buniliam, Carrere, and Brunner. 
Report upon a System of Public Reservations for the 

Metropolitan Dlstrict of Providence. 
San Diego, a Comprehensive Plan for its Improvement. 

John Nolen. 
Sanitary Roanoke. C. E. Emerson and Ezra B. Whitman. 
Special Numbers of "Charities'* on "Parks," **Play," 

AND "City Planning," dated July 7, 1906, Aug. 3, 1907, 

Feb. 1, 1908. 
State Parks for Wisconsin. John* Nolen. 
Street Traffic Regulation. William Phelps Eno. 
The Awakening of Harrisburg. J. Horace McFarland. 
The Grouping of Public Buildings with Union Station 

FOR THE City of Buffalo. George Cary. 
The Improvement of Columbia, S. C. Kelsey and Guild. 
The Improvement of Towns and Cities. Charles Mulford 

Robinson. 
The New Chicago. Daniel H. Burnham. 
The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. Jane Addams. 
Town Planning. H. Inigo Triggs. 
Town Planning in Practice. Raymond Unwin. 
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